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MASS FOR THE MASSES’ 
(WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO CHURCHES IN ENGLAND) 


OPE Pius XI has said that the greatest scandal of our 
time is that the Church has lost the masses, and it is 
obviously true that the masses of the population in 
the industrialized countries of Europe and America 
are not practising Christians. It is also obvious that 

this is a scandalous state of affairs; for the masses of the people, 
the common people, the ‘working class,” should naturally be the 
bulk of our congregation as they are the bulk of the human race. 

That Christianity should be the religion of a few is a scandal, 
but that it should be to a large extent the religion of the respectable 
and well-to-do makes the matter worse. It is of course true that in 
some places, as for instance Lancashire and Lanarkshire, great 
numbers of factory and transport workers are Catholics, but even 
in these places there is a great and increasing leakage; it remains 
true therefore that throughout the country generally the masses 
of the workers no longer form the bulk of church congregations. 
For one reason or another the Church does not seem to them to 
offer an acceptable solution to their problems, whether in the sphere 
of morals, or of philosophy or of politics. In fact Christianity has 


1There is only one Eric Gill. He has achieved an international reputation 
not only as an original Christian artist and an exponent of the Christian phi- 
losophy of art, but also as a general critical writer on various aspects of our 
unchristian industrial civilization. In the vigor of his zeal, he makes his ‘points 
pointed,”’ as Peter Maurin would say. In regard to some of the “‘points’’ con- 
tained in the present article, it may be well to keep in mind what the author 
himself says elsewhere concerning his writings: ‘“What I have written on the 
subject of workers’ ownership as on other matters must be taken more as a 
challenge . . .than as definite statements. . . . It is sufficient from my point of 
view if I can provoke discussion. The times are desperate. We are in danger of 
succumbing to mere inertia’ (cf. Blackfriars, May, 1938, p. 370).—ED. 
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become the peculiar habit of a diminishing number of people, and 
the more this is so, the more peculiar the habit becomes; ceremonies 
and practices which were understood and acceptable to large num- 
bers of people throughout many centuries, and are therefore part 
of the common inheritance of nations, become more or less arche- 
ological remnants, even to the worshipers themselves, and more 
eccentric and having less and less attachment to the common life 
of our time. We use a language which is not understood and the 
visitor to our churches sees us doing all sorts of strange things 
dressed up in strange garments which have no resemblance to any 
in the world he inhabits. It is insufficient to tell him these are 
ancient customs, that these practices have come down to us as a 
result of two thousand years of development; the point is he has 
no use for them. And when it comes to politics he seems to find a 
state of contradiction. On the one hand is the religion of Christian- 
ity as he understands it from the gospels, the religion of God 
made man, the poor man, the common man, the working man, 
and on the other the curiously ornate churches, the elaborately 
robed priests and unintelligibly elaborate ceremonies—vast and 
grand places in which one is as afraid to walk as in Buckingham 
Palace, with guards and soldiery and a display of worldly grandeur 
as great as that of any mansion house or royal academy, all of 
which seems to display an alliance between the Church and the 
very mammon condemned in the gospels. For it is not as if our 
churches were the holy products of practising Christians. 


They are for the main part, like everything else in our world, 
the product of our industrial commercial system, machine-made 
mass products, imitation antique, whether gothic or classic, in 
fact not made by man but simply merchandise—stuff produced 
solely for the profit of investors of capital. 


Much more might be said from many points of view; the 
point here is, we have lost the masses and on the face of it there 
seems no reason why we should expect anything else. In these 
circumstances therefore it behooves us to recollect ourselves. ‘“What 
is it all blooming well for’’? to quote again the young giant’s 
question, and in the first place we must ask, what is a church 
that people should go to it? 
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What is a church? There are of course several or many pos- 
sible answers to this question, but mainly as it seems to me there 
are three: the church is (1) a preaching place, (2) a praying place, 
(3) a Mass house. 

It seems generally agreed that from a Christian and particu- 
larly the Catholic point of view the last named definition is the 
primary one. Preaching and praying take place in church, but a 
church is primarily erected for the offering of the holy Sacrifice. 

The altar therefore is quite obviously the chief thing, the 
necessary ornament of the church, and there is no such thing as 
ornament except in this sense.” 

The altar is a place of sacrifice, on which something is offered 
and made holy. This is the Christian idea of a church; where there 
is an altar there is a church. But the circumstances of this world 
are such that a covering is appropriate; the climate, rain and wind 
make it necessary. And not only the altar but the ministers, and 
not only the ministers but the assistants, the congregation, need 
covering. Hence the whole business of building, first of all to cover 
the altar and then the people. 

Now there is nothing whatever in the nature of an altar that 
implies that it should be anywhere but in the middle. It began 
as a table around which people sat and partook of the consecrated 
bread and wine. It remains that thing. But we may go further 
and say that not only is the altar a table but it is a representation 
of Calvary, the place upon which Christ, the Bread and Wine 
offered Himself. Hence the congruity of the crucifix on or above 
this table, heraldically to designate the altar as a Christian one. 
And as Calvary itself was surrounded by the people who witnessed 


“It would be possible to digress at this point and explain this matter of orna- 
ment, a matter more vitally important than appears. But it will be sufficient at 
this juncture merely to say that the idea of ornament according to which it is 
supposed that ornament is merely something added by way of luxury or to give 
pleasure, so that things otherwise ugly should be made beautiful, 1.e., pleasing 
when seen, is not only false but essentially blasphemous. The smallest curlywig 
designed by modern architects or furnishers has its origin in meaningful sym- 
bolism. Like the buttons at the back of a frock coat, its origin was utility. The 
idea of ornament as of something pleasing but unnecessary is an idea only exist- 
ing in periods of decay. This fact is indicated by the word ‘‘decoration’’ which 
is derived from ‘‘decorous,’’ that which is seemly, that which is appropriate; 
and beauty itself, in ultimate analysis, is simply that which is pleasing because 
it is as it should be. Let this be borne in mind in all that follows. 
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the crucifixion, so we must suppose the altar should be surrounded 
by the people when at the elevation the priest symbolically repeats 
the act of Christ. ‘If I be lifted up I shall draw all men to Me.” 
And not only does Christ offer Himself in the holy Sacrifice, but 
the people also offer themselves. It is a corporate offering. 


Let us go back to the beginning. What is Christianity? Chris- 
tianity is the following of Christ, the religion of Christ, Christ 
the Son of God, God Himself incarnate, that is to say, God made 
man; surely that is the essence of the matter. The worship of God 
invisible, mysterious and aloof, known only through His prophets, 
the center of human worship, adoration and praise but also inevita- 
bly the center of fear—a jealous God—became in the course of 
time the center of an elaborate ritual and worship ministered by a 
priesthood more and more professional, so that the religion of 
Jehovah became to a large extent a matter of obedience to an elab- 
orate code of rules and regulations. It is not necessary to enlarge 
upon this. The problem of pharisaism is always with us. What- 
ever else we may say or think, the Incarnation means the release 
of man from the thraldom of dead formalism, it means God 
known by sight—“‘For as we know God by sight . . .’,——no longer 
simply the awful Father but also Brother and Friend; the religion 
of love and not only of fear, the religion of giving and not simply 
of propitiation. Here then is a vital and tremendous distinction. 
God is among men, surrounded by them He lives and talks among 
them as one of themselves. 


But as with the religion of the Old Testament, so with the 
religion of Christ. Always there is a tendency to pharisaism, always 
men are prone to professionalism; always there is a tendency to 
mere formalism. There is no denying that this is inevitable in 
human affairs. The hardening of the arteries is the consequence of 
physical living and such hardening attacks the Church no less than 
men’s bodies. There is always therefore the need for watchfulness. 
From time to time there is a need for rejuvenation; and such a 
time is now. 

The development of our civilization has brought us to a posi- 
tion very similar to that of ancient Rome. We are surrounded by 
pagan grandeur and superstition—wars and rumors of wars. We 
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can no longer think of ourselves as the accepted representatives of 
God. We are again a small minority, with a mission like that of 
the first Christians. 


And these facts make it necessary to reconsider the nature of 
the liturgy, that is to say, public prayer and worship. The liturgy 
must be revived, i.e., made alive again. But ‘‘to revive the liturgy 
it is first necessary to disinter it.’’ It is buried at present beneath 
a load of medieval and post-medieval custom. The divorce between 
the clergy and the people, between the people and the altar, has 
become as wide as the distinction between the artist and the 
factory hand, the responsible human worker on the one hand and 
the irresponsible tool on the other. 


This is not an historical dissertation. It is no business of 
mine to describe how Christian ritual has developed, to describe 
how churches grew longer and longer and how altars became more 
and more elaborate and withdrawn from the people. The thing 
happened. The question for us is not how or why, but what we 
are going to do about it. It seems clear that just as Christianity 
itself must become again the religion of the people, the common 
people, the masses, so Christian worship must follow suit. There 
must be some physical sign of the rejuvenation which is neces- 
sary. 

Let us again return to the beginning. The altar is the center 
of the church; it is indeed the church itself. At the present time 
it is the custom to place the altar at the end of the church, very 
often in a specially built apse or chancel and generally separated 
from the people by the seats of the ministers, and in Anglican 
churches, even by those of a choir also. There is thus a monstrous 
division between the place of the altar and the rest of the church. 
The sanctuary is ruled off as being not merely a holy place but a 
mysterious place—a place in which only professional feet may 
tread, a place in which the laity can only enter, more or less tim- 
idly, when they go up to receive the Communion. Doubtless it 
will be said that this is as it should be, that the sanctuary with 
the altar are in fact the holy place, that it is right and proper that 
the ministers alone should have familiar access to it, that the feats 
and trembles of the laity represent the proper frame of mind. But 
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even if these things are true, they are not the only possible truths. 
It is possible that circumstances may make another emphasis more 
desirable and more imperative. And just as at the beginning of our 
era God Himself saw fit to come and dwell among men as one of 
themselves, as a member of the working class, as a ‘“‘worker’’ in 
fact, and by His action supplanted, so to say, the whole caboodle 
of pharisaical ceremonies and mystagogism, so in our time we 
must again bring God among men. 

There was a pagan world, here is a pagan world. Our prob- 
lems are the same, and without making any sort of accusation 
against the clergy of today, it is clear that religion has lost its hold 
on the people, it has become to the workers a kind of magic, a thing 
apart, a thing having little or nothing to do with them. Christ 
the workman is forgotten; He is lost or at least hidden and that 
not simply sacramentally but by the overgrowth of ritual and 
furniture, and in our churches these facts are symbolized by this 
architectural disposition of our sanctuaries. What is it necessary to 
do? That is the question. 


Now this article has a special reference to churches as such. 
Bearing this in mind it is clear that there is one thing which must 
be done, and it must be done immediately for the time is short. 
But it is a very big thing as well as a very simple one. It is a very 
revolutionary thing, as revolutionary as Pope Pius X’s reform in 
the matter of frequent Communion. And it is in line with that 
reform, part of the same thing. The altar must be brought back 
again into the middle of our churches, in the middle of the congre- 
gation, surrounded by the people—and the word ‘“‘surrounded”’ 
must be taken literally. It is essential that the people should be on 
all sides, in front and behind. The holy Sacrifice must be offered 
thus, and in relation to this reform nothing else matters.* 

The choir and the organ, the vestments and the stained glass 
windows, the carvings, the paintings and the statues, all are so 
much frippery, compared with the altar and the service of the 
altar. And it is inevitable that such things should be, in literal 


*The question is not which way the priest faces, but where the people are. 
Let the priest carry on exactly as at present; I do not presume to suggest any- 
thing else. 
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fact, little better than frippery today. They are not the product 
of the people’s hands, they are for the most part mere merchandise, 
stuff produced like everything else not for any use, holy or unholy, 
but for profit. Away with them—or if that be too difficult for our 
feebleness, at least let us disregard them; for merely to remove 
frippery, to wallow in an orgy of good taste is not itself of any 
value at all. The only important thing and the only thing that 
matters is to bring the altar to the people. It is like the cry “‘back 
to the land’’ which means back to the people, back to humanity, 
and in this connection we must add, back to Christianity, back 
to the Incarnation. 

It is necessary perhaps to have some imagination in consid- 
ering this matter. Figure yourselves then entering a church where 
this reform has been made. Forget the architecture, forget the things 
associated with ecclesiastical buildings. You see, shall we suppose, 
a plain building, and in the apparent center of it, whatever its 
actual geometrical shape, slightly raised so that it may be visible 
to all, the altar with crucifix above or upon it. The people are 
on all sides. The Mass proceeds, whether in Latin or in any 
other language. Everybody can see what is being done; everybody 
will be forced, as it were, to take notice. Those who do not un- 
derstand will be forced to find out, and those who have the job 
of instructing will be forced to teach, to stand on the altar steps 
and tell the people what the gospel is about. There is no choir or 
organ business to distract them, no imitation gothic windows, no 
frippery of any kind. 

Even in the existing buildings the same thing might be done 
and must be done. Bring the altar down to the middle. Fill up 
the “‘sanctuary’’ with seats. Wherever the altar is, there is the 
sanctuary, but as God came among men, so must the altar be. 


It will of course be said that this suggestion will violate all 
the architectural arrangements, as well as affront our ancient cus- 
toms. But architecture and our more or less quaint customs are of 
no importance compared with the vital necessity of our time. Some 
will say that the altar will not look nice where we suggest putting 
it. That is not the question; the only question is where it would 
be right. Look after goodness and truth, and beauty will look 
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after itself. What indeed is beauty but the radiance of what is 
right, so that what is seen is pleasing? 

And another extremely important thing effected by this plac- 
ing of the altar is the emphasis placed on the act of receiving Com- 
munion. This act will remain all it is at present but it will become 
more. It will become corporate, a public act. It may be imagined 
to become even a clamorous act. It will become the act of the people 
clamoring for Bread—demanding recognition as the mystical body 
of Christ. 

Will this cause scandal? Has it caused scandal that the fre- 
quent Communion of little children is now a familiar practice? 
What do you want? Do you want a continuance of an obscure 
medievalism? Do you pin your faith to a mere revival of medieval 
music? Do you think architects and good taste can save us? 

One thing only matters. Christ gave Himself: that is the 
fact of Christianity, the keynote—sacrifice, not worldly riches, 
sacrifice not worldly prestige, success or complacence. He came not 
to make the poor rich and the rich richer, but to make the rich 
poor for His sake and the poor holy. 

All these things are figured by the altar—the altar not at 
which something is done, something seen at the end of a vista; 
but the altar on which something is offered and offered in the 
midst of our acclamation—‘‘Blessed is He that cometh. .. .”’ 


ERIc GILL 


Pigotts, High Wycombe, Bucks, England 
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CHRISTIAN PERFECTION AND CONTEMPLATION’ 

HE informed student of modern religious trends is 

aware that our age is witnessing a resurgence of Cath- 

y , olic thought and practice. There is noticeable, on 

the one hand, a distinct turning back in the direction 

of Thomistic teaching, and, on the other, a reaction 

from the materialism which is dominating the century towards 

genuine spiritualism. Gross naturalism is being opposed by Catho- 

lic mysticism, which at its highest and best is the apotheosis of the 

spiritual life. Even the current misconception that ascetical and 

mystical theology is for the select few is being vigorously attacked 

and dispelled. The normal way of sanctity or of Christian perfec- 

tion is once more shown to all earnest God-seekers with the happy 

result that in an ever increasing number of souls there is awakened 
an appreciation of the higher things of the spiritual realm. 

On closer inspection it becomes evident that there exists an 
intimate connection between the revival of Catholic thought and 
practice; in other words, the current Thomistic movement fur- 
nishes a new impetus to the practical application of moral theol- 
ogy, as expounded by the “Doctor Angelicus,”’ in directing souls 
towards an ever closer union with God. This application of moral 
theology in directing souls is made by ascetical and mystical theol- 
ogy, the principles of which have been formulated by St. Tho- 
mas, St. John of the Cross, St. Francis de Sales, St. Teresa of 
Avila, and, centuries earlier, St. Augustine. They embody the 
patristic or traditional teaching of the leading contemplatives of 
the past. 

There is probably no more outstanding figure in the present- 
day Thomistic movement, and certainly no more prolific and pro- 
found writer on all the practical aspects of ascetical and mystical 
theology, than Father Garrigou-Lagrange. Of great practical value 
to men of our age are his expositions of the mysteries of faith and 
their bearing on the perfection of the Christian soul; these treatises 
are based principally on the teachings of St. Thomas, the undis- 


'Christian Perfection and Contemplation. By the Rev. Reginald Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P. Translated from the French by Sister M. Timothea Doyle, O.P. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1938. Pp. 470. Cloth, $3.50. 
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puted master of philosophy and theology, who himself had at- 
tained to the heights of acquired and infused wisdom. In his more 
recent works the author aims with particular insistence at the one 
thing necessary, i.e., to show forth for practical application ‘‘the 
absolute and supremely life-giving character of the truth revealed 
by our Lord Jesus Christ and infallibly proposed to us by the 
Church’’; in other words, he aims to bring souls to the realization 
that “‘infused contemplation of the mysteries of faith, the mysteries 
of the Blessed Trinity present in us, of the redeeming incarnation, 
of the cross, of the Eucharist, sacrament and sacrifice, is the normal 
way of sanctity, and that Christian perfection consists especially 
in charity according to the plenitude of the two great precepts, 
viz., the love of God and of neighbor’’ (Preface). It may even be 
affirmed that this is the burden of his latest work, Christian Per- 
fection and Contemplation. 


A classical treatise on ascetical and mystical theology, this 
timely and excellent book is at the same time an application of the 
Dominican motto: Contemplata alits tradere. In it the learned and 
devout writer shares his vast knowledge of the mystical doctrine, 
which he gathered from the works of the greatest canonized con- 
templatives, with all souls that seek union with God by perfect 
love. His view of perfection is not novel but must be considered 
traditional. It is the distinct merit of the author to have given 
special emphasis to this fact and to have provided the student of 
mystical theology with a clear-cut synthesis of the doctrine of 
infused contemplation in the light of revelation and experience. 
His work will go far towards eliminating the confusion and 
obscurity encountered in many recent treatises on this difficult sub- 
ject, and to bring to a close the controversies that have been waged 
for some time between the various groups of writers on mystical 
contemplation. 


The author first explains the object, principles and method of 
ascetical and mystical theology, and then proceeds to show the 
continuity in the passage from the ascetical to the mystical, that is, 
he establishes the unity of spiritual doctrine. In this task he exam- 
ines mystical theology in its relation to the fundamental teachings 
of St. Thomas on the spiritual life, viz., the infused virtues, the 
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gifts of the Holy Ghost, the efficacy of grace, and the very nature 
of God. This lofty treatise is followed by an exhaustive chapter 
on Christian perfection, in which he proves that “‘the life of grace 
differs from that of heaven through faith and hope, which must 
disappear in order to give way to the positive possession of God 
by vision”’ (p. 115), and that infused contemplation brings about 
the full normal development of the life of grace on earth. Vital 
questions, such as the superiority of charity over the knowledge of 
God, the essence of perfection, the role of the passive purifications 
of the senses and the spirit in the attainment of perfect life, relative 
perfection, heroism and sanctity, are all lucidly and convincingly 
considered. 


The second part of the work is devoted to a study of infused 
contemplation itself, its degrees, its essential and inessential ele- 
ments according to St. John of the Cross and St. Teresa, the 
preparation for the mystical state, the general and remote, individ- 
ual and proximate call to mystical contemplation, the essential 
relation of the mystical life with the principal gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, and finally extraordinary graces (gratiae gratis datae) such 
as visions, ecstasies, private revelation, etc. 


In the light of his thorough explanations of the mystical 
life the author reaches the following three important conclusions: 
(1) The radical principle of the mystical life is the same as that 
of the common interior life, the grace of the virtues and the gifts; 
(2) in the progress of the interior life, the purification of the soul 
cannot be complete without the passive purifications, which belong 
to the mystical order; (3) the mystical life is the normal prelude 
to the beatific vision, the goal of the life of grace (p. 383). Asa 
matter of fact, the mystical life is faithfully lived in persevering 
generosity in the love of God. Father Garrigou closes his work 
with this citation from the English Benedictine, Dom Louismet: 
“By Catholic traditional mysticism I mean the mysticism with 
which the Epistles of St. Paul and St. John, and the other canoni- 
cal epistles, and all the other Scriptures, are overflowing. It is the 
mysticism of the everlasting sacrifice of the Lamb on the cross and 
on our altars, and of the whole sacred liturgy around it; the 
mysticism of the missal, of the ritual, of the pontifical, of the cere- 
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monial of bishops, of the breviary, and of the martyrology’’ (The 
Mystical Life, p. 13f.). True mystics will readily subscribe to the 
truth of this definition, if they but analyze their experiences in 
the higher life. They will also agree with Father Garrigou that 
ordinarily anyone who wishes to advance in the spiritual life and 
to prepare himself for the grace of contemplation must do so by a 
life of prayer and mortification, that is, by purifying himself 
from sin, from its results and from imperfections, and by using 
to the best of his ability the means of grace which the Church 
gives to us all. 

The translator has done an excellent work by making avail- 
able to English readers this timely and solid study on ascetical and 
mystical theology. May it inspire many generous souls to seek the 
mystical way and thus to contribute their share toward a revival 
of contemplative prayer as the effective means to overcome the 
materialism of our age. 


JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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REMARKABLE change in the manner in which our 
blessed Lord was treated both in art and in popular 
piety happened in the early Middle Ages. The first 
thousand years of Christianity had comprehended the 
whole of Christ’s plan of redemption. The people 
were indeed conscious that He had suffered and died for them, but 
they were also conscious that He had arisen and ascended as their 
head into the glory of heaven. It was this completed picture of 
Christ, the King of Glory, which prevailed throughout Christian 
art up to the time of gothic.’ 

The emblem of Christianity, the crucifix, was an emblem of 
triumph. Our Lord was pictured as a king ruling from the cross, 
which was enjewelled and embellished with gold. The feet are 
not crossed but the Savior seems to stand willingly and regally. 
The crucifix was triumphant and its theme was not so much the 
realistic suffering of Christ but the result of that suffering, the 
majesty of Christ. In Italy even up to the middle of the thirteenth 
century it was practically the only kind of crucifix in both paint- 
ing and sculpture.’ 

Under the influence of the crusades there came into the piety 
of the people, and into the art which was a mirror of that piety, 
the desire to see our Lord as He was during His earthly life in 
Palestine. Those who could not actually go to the Holy Land 
transported themselves by the power of imagination. “‘Adorare ubi 
steterunt pedes ejus.”” 

All the events of the redemption were subjected to a strong 
realistic process and perhaps none more than the suffering of our 
Savior.‘ The reflection of this surge of realism is to be seen in the 
change in the crucifix in the thirteenth century. Now Christ, the 





1Cf. R. Berger, Die Darstellung des thronenden Christus in der romanischen 
Kunst (Reutlingen: Gryphius, 1926), p. 203. 


*Karl Kiinstle, Ikonographie der christlichen Kunst (Freiburg im Breisgau: 
Herder, 1928), p. 458. 


*Ps. 131, 7. 


‘Philipp Funk, ‘“‘Ueberwelt und Welt im Mittelalter,”’ in Historisches Jahr- 
buch, 51 (1931), p. 42. 
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King of Glory, reigning from the cross is no longer the theme. In- 
stead it is our Lord writhing in realistic agony upon the infamous 
gibbet of Roman cruelty. He is pictured as dead or at the moment 
of death. The sacred head is fallen upon His breast, the body is 
sunken, distorted, the feet crossed and fastened with one nail.* 

The oldest datable crucifix with the dead Christ, writes Karl 
Kiinstle’ is one by Giunta Pisano which originally was to be seen 
in the upper church at Assisi. It was done in the year 1236. The 
last datable crucifix of the triumphant Christ is from the year 
1238. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the crux gemmata, 
and that with the reigning figure of our Lord, were so rare that 
the common people did not understand the few which were still 
to be seen.’ 

The majesty of Christ reflected in the early Christian and 
Byzantine art, and His regality in Roman art had receded, and in 
its place came the depiction of the dulcis humanitas. The events of 
our Lord’s life were understood with human sympathy and colored 
according to the piety of the one who meditated upon them.* 

Not a little of this historical trend is due to the mystics of 
the twelfth century. To them Christ is the teaching and suffering 
Son of God. He is pictured as when in human form He was born 
in the bitter cold of the stable, as He walked about Palestine, but 
more especially and above all, as the Man of Sorrows. According to 
St. Gertrude He suffered 5,466 wounds (rosea vulnera)® and shed 
28,430 drops of blood.” He is contemplated upon the cross as 
pierced in hand and foot and heart. Indeed, it is in this period that 
the devotion to the Sacred Heart finds its origin." The growth of 


*Karl Kiinstle, loc. cit., p. 459. 

°Op. cit., pp. 461 and 462. 

TAnton Mayer, op. cit., p. 91. 

®Funk, loc. cit., p. 42. 

*Adolph Franz, Die Messe im deutschen Mittelalter (Freiburg im Breisgau: 
Herder, 1902), p. 156. 

An indulgence (not genuine) was supposed to have been granted for the 
recitation of a prayer which, according to the revelation of Sts. Elizabeth, Ma- 
thilda and Bridget, was found in the sepulchre of the Lord. Its purpose was to 
honor the 28,430 drops of blood. Cf. Franz Beringer, Die Abldsse, thr Wesen 
und Gebrauch (Paderborn, 1906), p. 119. 

"Karl Richstatters, S.J., Die Herz Jesu-Verehrung des deutschen Mittel- 
alters (Regensburg: Pustet, 1924), p. 24. 
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realism in the representation of our Lord upon the cross, the trend 
to the historical can be seen as well in the illustrations in the sacra- 
mentaries and missals. The T which began the prayer Te igitur 
of the canon of the Mass had been developed by the illuminators 
into a representation of the crucifix. Up to the eleventh century 
in France the illumination had always pictured Christ alive upon 
the cross and had avoided any indication of distress or suffering.” 
The eyes are open, a nimbus encircles the head, the hair falls down 
upon the shoulders and a cincture binds the regal garments which 
flow down to the feet, placed side by side.” During the second half 
of the eleventh century the Savior is pictured as dead, with the 
head drooped, and the body expressive of torment. At the side of 
the cross appear the blessed Virgin and St. John. In the middle 
of the thirteenth century the crown of thorns appears for the first 
time upon the head of our Lord. As time goes on more persons are 
included in the scene until towards the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury it has become a grand tableau.“ 

The two thieves are pictured on crosses at either side of our 
Lord, the soldier is there with the lance, while his companions 
cast dice for the cloak without seam. At the right the fainting 
blessed Virgin is upheld in the arms of the holy women while 
at the left the centurion points to the Savior as he makes his act 
of faith in the divinity of Christ.” In the fifteenth century Jeru- 
salem is represented in the background and Mary Magdalene is 
pictured embracing the foot of the cross. 

It may be said that these things make little difference. It is 
the opinion of this writer, however, that they make a great deal 
of difference. It is easy, for example, to see that the medieval view 
of our Lord is partial; and there is as much difference between a 
partial and a complete view as there is between lightning and the 
lightning bug, as Mark Twain once said. It is true that our Lord 
was the Man of Sorrows, and nothing is so dramatic in saying so 


2. Leroquais, Les sacramentaires et les missels manuscrits des bibliotheques 
publiques de France (Paris, 1924), Vol. I, p. xxxv. 





3] eroquais, op. cit., Vol. V, pl. xv. 
“J eroquais, op. cit., p. xxxv; Vol. IV, pl. liii. 
®Leroquais, op. cit., Vol. IV, p!. xcevi. 
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as the liturgy of Good Friday. But He is not exclusively so. He is 
now the King of Glory. 


Such a partial view was not prompted by the text of the lit- 
urgy, and here we can see that the prevalence of the Man of Sor- 
rows devotion marks a tendency away from the liturgy. The entire 
thing is summed up in the first prayer after the consecration in the 
canon. It offers the Sacrifice in memory of the “‘passion, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension’”’ of our Lord. The popular devotion of the 
Middle Ages thought only of the passion of Christ at Mass, and, 
since one could think of the passion outside of Mass almost as 
well, that devotion tended to exist apart from the Mass. Here 
again, it must be insisted, criticism is not leveled against the devo- 
tion as such, but against the unbalance, and neglect of the Mass, 
which it caused. 


It need hardly be said that probably most Christians of today 
are living in the Middle Ages in this respect, or were up to a 
quarter-century ago. Even today a most highly recommended 
“‘manner of assisting at Mass’’ is to ‘‘meditate on the passion of 
Christ.’’ The fact that it is never recommended that we meditate 
on the “‘passion, resurrection, and ascension’”’ of Christ links it defi- 
nitely with a mediaeval form of devotion which developed not at 
the center of Catholic piety (the sacred Mystery) but about its 
periphery. 

This is another of the things the liturgical movement is 
endeavoring “‘to restore in Christ’” by means of adequate and intel- 
ligent participation in the Christian Mystery. 


As a symbol of that the early Christian crucifix may once 
more be seen. An encouraging sign is that so many people under- 
stand that the return to the early crucifix is not merely a whim of 
art but that it is the symbol of the spirit moving over the people 
of God, bringing them from the periphery of piety to its very 
heart and center. 

PAUL BUSSARD 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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FIVE MINUTE SERMON SUMMARIES 
THE MAss 


HAT is the holy sacrifice of the Mass? Look at the 
crucifix. What do you see there? The body and blood 
Christ offered for the redemption of the world. The 
crucifix is the very best picture of the holy sacrifice. 
On the altar, Christ through the Holy Ghost makes 

present sacramentally His body and blood, which He offers to His 

heavenly Father as He did on Calvary. This is the sacrament of 
the Eucharist. In this way Christ renews in an unbloody way the 
bloody sacrifice of the cross on Calvary. 

We offer that body and blood with Christ in the holy sacri- 
fice of the Mass. And how shall we offer it? Let our Blessed Moth- 
er be our model. What did she do? Standing at the foot of the 
cross, she offered the body and blood of her divine Son to the 
heavenly Father for the redemption of the world. For this reason 
the Church calls her the co-redemptrix of the world. But at the 
same time she also offered herself as a victim. Her offering of her- 
self was a perfect act of self-surrender similar to that of her divine 
Son. Like her, we must also offer ourselves to do the will of God 
in all things. This disposition of self-surrender, which is equiva- 
lent to a firm resolve to keep the commandments, we seek to acquire 
at the very beginning of the Mass, especially in the prayers at the 
foot of the altar, at the Kyrie, Gloria, and collect. St. Paul says: 
“Let that mind be in you which was in Christ Jesus.’’ The mind, 
or disposition, of our Lord on the cross was self-surrender, total 
and absolute. The same disposition should be in the entire mysti- 
cal body, Head and members. 








‘Weliowten are several of the summaries of retreat conferences promised in 
our last issue. Dom Benedict writes: ‘Before each conference I placed in the 
hands of the retreatants a paper summarizing the entire instruction. The purpose 
of this method was explained to them. It was intended to serve as a guide 
during the conference and as a lesson to be gone over after the conference. This 
gave the retreatants the opportunity of going over the entire matter treated, of 
impressing it more od on their minds during the retreat, and also of review- 
ing it later on.’’ He disclaims originality for most of the matter treated, but the 
idea of employing these summaries is his own. In the coming issue we shall 
publish a topical list of conferences of a number of liturgical retreats given by 
members of the ORATE FRATRES staff.—ED. 
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Every human being owes God four debts: adoration (which 
means self-surrender) , thanksgiving, satisfaction, and petition. We 
must pay those debts before we leave this world. If not, we must 
pay them in the next life. There is only one way in which we can 
pay them, and that is through Christ, with Him, and in Him. 
This we do in the holy sacrifice. The good thief on the cross, dying 
at the side of his Redeemer, got the grace to enter into the sacrifice 
of his Savior. He offered it with Him. Before he died he heard 
from the lips of Jesus these consoling words: ‘‘This day thou shalt 
be with Me in paradise.’’ Christ had paid all his debts. He does 
the same for us in the holy sacrifice if we offer it with the same 
disposition of self-surrender, since the sacrifice of the Mass is identi- 
cal with that of Calvary. 


Since the faithful co-offer the holy Sacrifice with Christ and 
His minister, the priest at the altar, they have a right to share in 
the sacrificial meal, holy Communion. As St. Paul says: ‘“They eat 
of the sacrifice.’” Communion is an integral part of the sacrifice, 
and the sacrifice is incomplete without it. It is the wish of the 
Church that the faithful should receive holy Communion within 
the Mass whenever possible. 


FATHER PARSCH ON THE MAss 


Father Parsch, in the Liturgy of the Mass: It cannot be de- 
nied that by the elevation and the accompanying adoration of the 
Sacred Species, an element was brought into the Mass which had 
the effect of beclouding the true significance of the holy sacrifice. 
The Mass came to be less and less appreciated as the sacrifice of 
Christ. Instead, the adoration of the Eucharist was greatly devel- 
oped, and thereby the spiritual energies of the faithful were in the 
course of centuries turned away from the sacrifice itself. 


We must try to keep in mind that, during the Mass and in 
particular at the consecration, the primary and essential thing is 
the offering of the sacrifice; the adoration of the Species is entirely 
secondary. We should strive to impress ourselves and those commit- 
ted to our care with a deep understanding and appreciation of the 
sacrificial action. The Mass is not a “‘devotion,’’ it is not the adora- 
tion of the Eucharist: it is the sacrifice offered by Christ, and in 
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this offering we are actually participating since it is also our sacri- 
fice. We come to Mass, not so much to adore Christ in is divinity, 
as to offer the body and blood of the divine Lamb to our heavenly 
Father. Indeed, there will be need of much teaching and preaching 
before the present generation returns to an appreciation of the 
Mass as a sacrifice. 

We should be firmly convinced that the sacrificial meal belongs 
inseparably to the holy sacrifice. A Mass without holy Communion 
is like a ring that has lost its jewel. In the sacrificial banquet we 
manifest in the highest degree our participation in holy Mass, 
when we actually receive the fruit of the sacrifice. For this reason, 
in the early Church, all who assisted at the sacrifice of the Mass 
‘communicated’; only those who had been cast out from the 
communion of the Church, the ‘“‘excommunicated,’’ were not per- 
mitted to receive holy Communion. Therefore, let us return to the 
old discipline: ‘‘No Mass without the sacrificial banquet.’’ We 
ought to censure severely, as an abuse, the withholding of Com- 
munion from the faithful during Mass, and the giving of Com- 
munion only before or after Mass. The faithful should be in- 
structed that only in exceptional cases should they receive Com- 
munion outside the Mass. The normal and logical time to receive 
Communion is in the Mass. 


It is likewise an abuse to regard the reception of holy Com- 
munion as a devotional exercise, separate from the Mass. There 
have been and still are Christians, even nuns, for whom Commun- 
ion is the all important thing. They have but little appreciation 
of the sacrifice of the Mass. For them it is merely a devotional 
exercise for Commmunion. They much prefer, therefore, to re- 
ceive Communion before the Mass, so as to make a ‘“‘thanksgiving”’ 
during the whole Mass; or they use the time during Mass in making 
a preparation for Communion. Thus throughout the year they 
celebrate a sort of missa praesanctificatorum, as on Good Friday; 
that is, they have Communion devotions without the holy sacri- 
fice. The best preparation for Communion is to offer the sacrifice 
of the Mass. The customary acts of faith, hope, love and contrition 
are not essential or obligatory; for that matter, they are contained 
in the prayers of the Mass. 
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After the sacrificial meal the celebration of the Mass is quickly 
concluded, in striking contrast to the devout inclinations of the 
people and present-day piety, according to which one should re- 
main as long as possible in thanksgiving after Communion. There 
is, however, a sound psychological reason for this rapid conclusion. 
We may see in it the realism of early Christian piety, which did 
not stress the thanksgiving in word, but translated it into action. 
The heavenly bread that had been received in holy Communion 
was to exercise an influence on the lives of the Christians, conse- 
crating their labors, their ambitions, their joys and sufferings, their 
affections and emotions; and the thanksgiving was extended 
throughout the day. Whereas modern piety is more conscious of 
the personal presence of Christ, the liturgical Communion prayers 
speak constantly of the reception of a holy Thing, of a spiritual 
food. 


THANKSGIVING AFTER MAss 


Canon law (can. 810) has this to say regarding the duty of 
preparing for Mass and of making thanksgiving after it: The priest 
must not neglect to prepare himself for the offering of the eucha- 
ristic sacrifice by devout prayers, and after it he should render 
thanks for the great favor enjoyed. 


This pertains not only to the priest at the altar but also to 
the faithful, who are co-offering the great sacrifice with him. ‘““You 
are all priests,’’ says St. Augustine, in commenting on the words of 
St. John (Apoc. i, 6); “‘Christ made us kings and priest.”’ St. 
Peter says the same: ““You are a chosen generation, a royal priest- 
hood .. . a holy priesthood.” 


The title of the prayers set down for the priest after the holy 
sacrifice is, ‘‘Gratiarum actio post Missam—Thanksgiving after 
Mass.”’ These prayers are not just a thanksgiving after holy Com- 
munion and for holy Communion, but thanksgiving after Mass 
and for the great favor of offering it. The Mass is made up of the 
sacrifice-oblation and the sacrifice-banquet, and in our thanks- 
giving after Mass we should thank God for the privilege of 
having participated in both. The idea so common among us, ex- 
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pressed in the phrase ‘“Thanksgiving after Communion,” is not 
adequate; it should be ‘““Thanksgiving after Mass.”’ 

However, our thanksgiving after Mass must not be limited to 
mere prayers. There is danger of sentimentality here. True prayer 
reflects itself in our life. Our prayers are genuine only insofar as 
we live them. When we say, ‘Forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give those who trespass against us,’’ we must be willing to forgive, 
else our prayer is not sincere. It is vain and cannot please God. We 
do not live the prayer. Our prayer to be pleasing to God must be 
fruitful; that is, it must bear fruit in our actions, otherwise it is a 
barren prayer. It is insincere. 

Take as an example the little child that has just received a 
beautiful present from its mother. In the joy of its childish heart, 
it cries out: “‘O mother, I thank you so much. Your present makes 
me very happy.”’ This expression of thanks touches the mother’s 
heart, but she, as well as her little child, knows that the thanks- 
giving has only begun. Now must core the proof of the sincerity 
of those words of thanksgiving. During the rest of the day the 
child tries in every way to please its mother. This is a real thanks- 
giving, a thanksgiving in action, a thanksgiving that convinces the 
mother of the child’s sincerity. So with our thanksgiving after 
Mass. 

The Mass is not only a simple ceremony at which we are 
present. It is a sacred drama in which each of us is an actor. Each 
takes part in the Mass as a co-offerer with the priest at the altar. 
In the Mass we consecrate our lives to God, becoming one with 
the divine Victim on the altar. In simple words, we in the Mass 
offer up to God our prayers, works and sufferings of the day, in 
union with the prayers, works and sufferings which Christ offered 
once on Calvary, and which oblation He renews in every Mass. The 
Mass, therefore, begets an obligation, and this obligation we en- 
deavor to fulfil, in union with all the Masses our Lord will offer 
throughout the day. This is a real thanksgiving, a proof of the 
sincerity of our consecration in the Mass. This is living the Mass. 
One may say that the real thanksgiving begins in earnest only 
when one leaves church. Thanksgiving is the fulfilment of our 
consecration, a true thanksgiving in action. 
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POSITION OF CHRIST IN OUR RELIGIOUS LIFE 
(Karl Adam) 


Christ is the Son of God, God of God, Light of Light, true 
God of true God. But must we go beyond Christ to the Father? A 
consideration of this question will make our faith more lively, 
definite, and consistent. 

There is at present a real difference between private piety and 
liturgical piety. In private piety, the worship of Christ is generally 
speaking so predominant that adoration of the Father and the Holy 
Ghost takes a notably inferior part. How many now pray to the 
Father through the Son, in the Holy Ghost? The figure of Christ 
has, so to speak, drawn to itself all religious faith and devotion. 
Pius X in his famous decree ““On Frequent Communion”’ lays it 
down that the primary purpose of the Eucharist is not to give 
honor and reverence to Christ. Popular devotion has tended to 
remove all human features from the image of Christ; He is, so to 
speak, no longer man but only God. Christ no longer stands by 
man’s side as a representative and advocate of mankind, and no 
longer as the man, the First-born of His brethren, offers the sacri- 
fice of mankind to the triune God. He has, as it were, crossed over, 
and is now by God’s side, and Himself is the awful and unap- 
proachable God. He has become infinitely remote from man, and 
in the Eucharist itself He is regarded as the infinitely exalted God 
who perfects the mystery. The memory of the God-man who 
instituted the sacrifice is overlaid by the thought of the divine 
Presence. Hence comes the thought of ‘‘the awful bread,’”’ and of 
the “‘fear and trembling’’ with which we should receive holy 
Communion. Up to the fourth century such expressions were un- 
known. The adjectives, terrible, fearful, dreadful, awful, came after 
that century, as a reaction against Arianism, which denied the 
divinity of Christ and left the world without a mediator. The 
feeling of guilt held the faithful back from the altar. It was then 
that the Church, in the Council of Antioch (341), threatened to 
cut off Christians because they had begun to abstain from the 
reception of Communion at public worship. This condition con- 
tinued to grow worse until the thirteenth century, when the 
Council of the Lateran (1215) enjoined under pain of excom- 
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munication the annual Easter Communion. At this time even the 
greatest saints and whole religious orders in the first fervor of their 
foundation communicated only three or four times a year. In 1643, 
a book on Frequent Communion by Anthony Arnauld was con- 
demned as heresy (Jansenism). A bitter fight was waged and im- 
mense harm was done to the Church in many lands, the results of 
which are still with us. It was Pius X, in 1905, who in a famous 
encyclical ‘‘On Frequent Communion”’ called on all Catholics of 
every condition and walk of life to return to the practice of the 
early Church, and he laid down as the only conditions of a worthy 
Communion a right intention and freedom from mortal sin. Pius 
XI continued the work of his saintly predecessor. 


The synod of Hippo (393) decreed that the prayers of the 
liturgy should be addressed always to the Father. We are instructed 
to pray, not to Christ, but through Christ to the Father. St. 
Augustine was present at this synod. The vital fact of our religion 
is not only that God dwelt bodily among us and that we can see 
the glory of God in the face of Christ Jesus, but that this God is 
our brother, that He is of one blood with us, that He is the head 
of the mystical body of which we are the members, our representa- 
tive and advocate with the Father. Incredible though it may seem, 
we have among us a man who is God; in His person all mankind 
is formed into a unity and bound to God, and all of us through 
Him have access to the Father. Christ did not insist so much that 
His disciples adore Him. He called them His brethren. He instructed 
them to pray to the Father in His name, in faithful union with 
Him. He desired that in their worship they should regard Him as 
their mediator. For this reason the liturgy ends every prayer in the 
name of Jesus—‘‘per Christum dominum nostrum.” 


PRAYER 


Prayer has at all times been man’s voice to God. So it is not 
an exclusively Christian practice. The Jews prayed, and the pagans 
prayed long before Christ. Yet Christian prayer is quite a new 
thing and did not exist before Christ taught us “‘how to pray.” 
He founded a prayer as He founded a Church. He gave us a new 
commandment: ‘“‘A new commandment I give you, that you love 
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one another as I have loved you.’’ As He gave us a new sacrifice, 
He has also given us a new prayer: ‘“‘Amen, amen, I say to you: 
if you ask the Father anything in My name, He will give it to you. 
Hitherto you have not asked anything in My name. Ask and you 
shall receive; that your joy may be full.’’ So we have a new prayer: 
“Ask in My name.’’ We pray as members of His mystical body, 
through Christ, with Christ, and in Christ. We never pray alone, 
as we never offer the holy sacrifice alone. Prayer has been changed 
from the solitary cry of the distressed human heart into a great act 
of sacramental power, where there is no longer the bare effort of 
human supplication, but where there is the music of the voice of 
the Son of God reaching the ears of our heavenly Father. It is sad 
to see how very much neglected this fundamental aspect of Chris- 
tian prayer is in many a well-meaning popular prayer-book. It 
almost seems that very often the prayer known to writers of these 
books is only the personal prayer, supernatural, of course, yet 
essentially individualistic and isolated. They seem to miss com- 
pletely this all-important point that our Lord has changed prayer, 
has made it from an unsocial act into the corporate act of the 
mystical body of which He is the head. He has not only given us 
a fresh motive for hope in prayer, He has done more: He has made 
a new prayer, infallible, certain, unmistakable, like all the other 
things He has done in the supernatural order. The Holy Ghost, 
the Spirit of the mystical body, is the Spirit of the prayer of each 
member of this mystical body. None of us is the object of the love 
of God in an exclusive fashion. None of us receives graces uncon- 
nected with the graces of other men; our very predestination im- 
plies a definite place in the temple of God of which we are living 
stones. The Christain prayer is usually in the plural. The divinely 
dictated prayer, the Our Father, is essentially the prayer of Christ's 
followers in their corporate capacity. Liturgical prayers most con- 
sistently emphasize the social nature of prayer. We may pray for 
one person, as when we pray for the pope, but no one ever prays 
alone, as if he were expected in the strength of his single-handed 
wrestling with God to obtain the divine favor. 


Our prayer even when most hidden and most personal is still 
the prayer of a member of the mystical body. It may be said that 
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isolated prayer simply does not exist in Christianity: no Christian 
could pray in such wise as to obtain a favor from God which would 
have no reference to other Christians and which would not be of 
advantage to other members of the mystical body. It would mean 
an end of the doctrine of the mystical body if any of us could deal 
with God outside all fellowship with other members of that body. 
St. Paul says that he does not seek what is profitable to himself, 
but profitable to many; he is here stating a fundamental law of the 
spiritual life, namely, that we may never ignore the welfare of the 
whole mystical body. We cry for victory, not for the individual 
soldier, but for the whole army. Is there anything more impres- 
sive than this theology of Christian prayer? Moreover, in our age 
of spiritual introversion, vocal prayer has become more or less the 
poor relation of what is called mental prayer. The slight is not 
justified. Vocal prayer in the best Christian sense is the mass prayer, 
the corporate prayer, or, better still, the vox sponsae, the voice of 
the bride of Christ. 
BENEDICT BRADLEY, O.S.B. 


St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, N. Y. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE PARISH AS A SUPERNATURAL REALITY (IV) 


N the matter of divine services on Sundays and feast 
days, of receiving the sacraments (with the exception 
of matrimony), and of attending sermons, canon law 
no longer binds the faithful to their own pastor, al- 
though it is emphatic in holding up such a relation- 

ship as ideal (can. 467, § 2). Formerly the faithful were not per- 

mitted to receive the sacraments from any other but their own 
pastor— a quo solo (sc. perpetuo peculiarique parocho) licite sacra- 
menta suscipiant’; nor did they fulfil their Sunday obligation of 
hearing Mass if this was done outside their own parish, just as in 
our own day the obligation is not met if Mass is attended in pri- 
vate oratories (can. 1249). Thus we read of a synod of Nantes 
(ca. 895-900) which, having before it the recommendations of 
two former synods, embodied the following canons in its own 
report: ‘Before the beginning of Mass the priest shall ask whether 
any one from another parish is present because he despises his own 
pastor. .. . If there be such, he must be dismissed. In general, no 
person belonging to another parish, unless he be on a journey, may 
be present at the Mass.’ As late as the Fourth Council of the 
Lateran (1215) it was decreed* that the sacrament of penance, 
especially the Easter confession, was valid only when administered 
by one’s own pastor, or by another priest delegated by him.‘ After 
all, the sacrament of penance is not only the private act of for- 
giving sins on the part of God; it has a deep social significance as 
well, insofar as it effects a reconciliation with the Church, consid- 
ered as the communion of saints from which the sinner had sepa- 
rated himself through his own fault. Our altered ecclesiastical 
discipline certainly has its advantages and it should by no means 
be abrogated, but it has brought with it a loss of insight into the 





1Council of Trent, Session 24, can. 13 de reform. 


*Hefele, Konziliengeschichte (Freiburg, 1877), vol. III, p. 104. Cf. the 
Corpus Juris Canonict, c. 4, 5, CTX, q. 2, and c. 2, X, 3, 29. 


*Denziger, 437; cf. also 491-493. 
‘Corpus Juris Canonici, c. 12, X, 5, 38. 
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THE LIVING PARISH 


spiritual meaning and worth of ecclesiastical organization and 
legislation. For as all divine life in the Church comes only from 
Christ, so likewise in the parish it comes organically only from 
the pastor. 

Certain sacred rites, however, are still reserved to the pastor. It 
is his prerogative to administer solemn baptism (can. 462), where- 
by his spiritual paternity is established. The public administraton 
of Viaticum is also included among his pastoral rights. The pastor 
is bound in justice, even to the point of endangering his own life, 
to administer the last sacraments to his parishioners (can. 939 and 
468, § 1); other priests are bound to this duty only in charity. 
Other pastoral rights include the following: announcing the banns 
of marriage or the ordination of parish members, assisting at mar- 
riage and giving the nuptial blessing, holding burial services for 
the dead, the blessing of houses on Holy Saturday, the blessing of 
baptismal water on the vigils of Easter and Pentecost (for many 
centuries reserved to bishops), the conducting of public proces- 
sions outside of the church, and all solemn benedictions. 

How very decidedly these are personal rights of the pastor is 
evident from the fact, for instance, that without the pastor’s formal 
delegation no other priest or even bishop of another diocese may 
validly assist at a marriage within the pastor’s parish. Indeed, not 
even a titular bishop, who has been consecrated to a see in partibus 
infideltum, can validly assist at a marriage in this former diocese 
for which he was consecrated unless he has received the proper 
delegation from the pastor of the respective locality. 

The pastor, therefore, is the father of his flock in Christ, and, 
notwithstanding the deficiencies of his personality or appearance, 
his office and his mission are incomparably great and sacred. 

The wonderful organic unity of the Church and its vital 
manifestations, proceeding from the level of the parish through 
the bishop and his diocese to the universal Church, must needs 
again permeate our Christian consciousness and become effective 
principles of our Christian living. It would indeed be a great 
blessing if every individual Christian would live the organic life 
of the parish family. But that this ideal is almost impossible of 
realization is only too evident if we consider the vastness of our 
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city parishes. We may well ask ourselves how a pastor with the 
care of 7,000 to 10,000 souls (this number represents the average, 
although instances are not rare where the parish population is far 
greater!) can observe the decree of the Council of Trent still in 
force (Session 24, c. 13 de reform.) which directs him to be per- 
sonally acquainted with all his parishioners. It is a matter of rec- 
ord that the population of many of our city parishes is in a con- 
tinual state of flux; many change their parochial residence from 
year to year, sometimes even more frequently, and their place is 
then taken up by other unstable elements. In such cases, the obli- 
gation of Sunday Mass and the annual Easter duty is fulfilled at 
any church that happens to be handy; moreover, the individual is 
often not even buried by his own pastor but by a specially ap- 
pointed cemetery chaplain, not in a parish cemetery, but in one 
that is common to all parishes and even creeds. Then too, not the 
parish boundaries but practical expediency is often the deciding 
factor in regard to the care of the poor or to school attendance for 
children. The ancient parish ‘‘tithe’’ has been replaced by a defi- 
nite church assessment, payment of which is made not to the re- 
spective parish but to a specially designated office. We must once 
again learn to realize that Catholic charities should first of all be 
a parochial concern. For the Church’s work of charity is basically 
nothing less than the external manifestation of the unifying bond 
of Christ’s charity which in the Eucharist welds together the mem- 
bers of the parochial family. It is the Agape consequent upon the 
family Eucharistic banquet. ‘“‘An altar from which streams of love 
do not flow forth into the desert of human misery is not a Chris- 
tian altar’? (William Staehlin). 

From these considerations we can readily understand the desire 
of many pastors to have larger parishes divided into smaller units,” 
and thus make possible a more intensive as well as extensive care of 
souls. But the fulfilment of this wish finds its greatest obstacle in 
the financial considerations that it necessarily involves. Even apart 
from that, however, to bring about a reform in the situation, a 
reform in mental attitude is prerequisite. First and foremost, it 
must be recognized that a parish in actual fact extends only so far 


°Carl Sonnenschein speaks of the objective sin of large parishes. 
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as its pastor, with the help of at most two or three assistants, is able 
to induct each individual parishioner into the supernatural com- 
munity of parish life, to know him, and to provide for him with 
intelligent and loving care ‘‘as a father doth for his children” (1 
Thess. ii, 11). The point at which this personal contact between 
pastor and parishioner ceases marks the actual boundaries of the 
parish. It must be one of the chief aims of the liturgical movement, 
if it is to be successful and permanent, to effect the division of huge 
parishes into smaller units. For the common participaton of the 
Church in the one supernatural life is possible, in the best sense of 
the term, only through the celebration (in common) of the liturgy; 
without the sacramental liturgy, the Church would needs come to 
an end, in fact there would be no Church nor divine life. And the 
revival of parish consciousness is possible only through the liturgi- 
cal renewal which proceeds from and returns to the common sacri- 
ficial altar. 

To the point are the following remarks of Pius Parsch*: “It 
might be objected that such a method of procedure would too much 
neglect the lukewarm Catholics. We will admit the possibility of a 
danger, and yet, the danger need not exist. After all, indifference 
can be overcome by other than apologetic and negative means. 
Quite possibly it is precisely the positive and constructive liturgi- 
cal element in religion that will bring the lax Christian to a sense 
of his duty. The pastor dare not, of course, neglect the most needy 
of his flock. At the same time, by stressing the positive nature of 
his ministry, which is the more important, he will escape the 
mistaken noticn that his chief duty consists in instructing converts 
and absolving sinners. The pastor must be conscious of the fact 
that he is primarily not a missionary but . . . a dispenser of the 
holy Mysteries. The opinion is all too prevalent among pastors 
today that the faithful and pious Christian has no real need of 
pastoral care; that it is the indifferent Catholic who should get all 
his care and time. Consequently, and unfortunately, he does not 
deem it his most important duty to maintain and further super- 
natural life.”’ 


“Die lebendige Pfarrgemeinde,”’ in Bibel und Liturgie, vol. VIII (1934), 
pp. 239-240. 
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Indeed, nothing must be left undone to maintain and foster 
anew under our varied circumstances the old yet essential concept 
of the parish whose existence and organism is sacramental, and to 
keep distant from it all that may weaken that concept. This will 
spell the salvation of the parish family and with it the ideal paro- 
chial ministry. Instead, therefore, of collegiate churches with their 
extra-parochial divine services and administration of sacraments, 
instead of exclusive services for individual societies, congregations, 
confraternities, student organizations, sodalities, etc., the worth 
and preeminence of parochial community prayer and sacrifice 
should be emphasized. Granted that the specialized care expended 
on the above organizations and various other groups accomplishes 
much good; nevertheless, there is also an attendant danger of there- 
by weakening the ideal concept of the parish family and of reducing 
its social and cultural level, whereas the parish is really a concrete 
manifestation of the mystical body of Christ and as such should 
be all things to all men. Some have even gone so far as to call 
Catholic societies the soul of the pastoral ministry, and without 
more ado the members of such organizations have come to be 
regarded as better Catholics than non-members. 


True, our Catholic societies, sodalities, etc., are praiseworthy 
and also necessary today. They are, as the Pentecostal pastoral let- 
ter of the German bishops for 1933 remarks, “‘the bridges and 
paths by which religion penetrates among the people’’; they help 
to nourish and deepen supernatural life also outside the strict con- 
fines of the pastoral ministry. But it is entirely legitimate to ask 
whether all are equally justified. The German ‘Church Directory,” 
e.g., enumerates several hundred Catholic organizations of local and 
national import; in the diocese of Rottenburg alone there are some 
112 organizations (not counting confraternities, religious con- 
gregations, orders, etc.) with approximately 150 various religious 
publications. Who knows but what divine Providence permitted 
the dissolution of some of our organizations, entirely laudable 
though they were in themselves, precisely in order to bring home 
to us once more the supernatural organic nature of the parish—Zjust 
as it may be advisable at times to remove a beautiful side chapel 
from a cathedral building in order to restore due prominence to 
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the main structure.’ The more intimately our societies are knit with 
the parish as an organism of grace, the more vital and productive 
will their labors be. To make our societies an integral part of the 
parish is one of the special tasks of the present day. Membership 
in the former in nowise renders active parochial membership super- 
fluous, but rather presupposes it. For ordinarily, according to the 
mind of the Church, Catholic ministry and Catholic life must pro- 
ceed from and be directed towards the parish. 


“Organization . . . is an important consideration in pastoral 
work. This is true, however, only if and when at the same time 
the conviction obtains that the Church is not a dead organization 
but a spiritual-supernatural organism. I believe we have overlooked 
and forgotten that fact in our general enthusiasm for organizing. 
An organization gathers various elements, arranges them, and in 
general leads to unity and order. An organism, however, grows 
and brings forth new life; and that is by far more important and 
necessary. First of all there must be life, and then come order and 
unity. Organization can be of great help to an organism in pre- 
paring the way for life and developing it; but organization alone 
cannot produce life. And that was precisely the error of past years: 
the foundation, the essence of the Church was forgotten. . . . We 
readily realize today that religious renewal cannot proceed from 
worldly methods of organization, but rather from the develop- 
ment of the supernatural life-celis and by making available the 
sources of that life; in other words, from the living parish.’ 
Rightly does Parsch conclude that these ideals demand entirely 
new pastoral methods for today if the above goal is to be attained. 


(To be concluded) 
MAURICE SCHURR, O.S.B. 


Beuron, Germany 


"Since the absorption of Austria by the Nazis, several leading clerical 
writers in Austria have expressed themselves in terms similar to the above.—ED. 


*Parsch, ‘“‘Die lebendige Pfarrgemeinde,”’ in Bibel und Liturgie, vol. VIII 
(1934), p. 186. 
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A NEW PARISH 


HE monsignor was coming down the stairs after his 
siesta. I always enjoyed his company, but this time 
curiosity was mingled with anticipated pleasure. He 
visited me quite regularly for years, but it has always 
been as part of his summer vacation days. This was 

late winter. He sat down in my study, lit his pipe and began. 

“Well, I’m a free man. I resigned my pastorate last week 
and the bishop accepted.’’ I registered astonishment and said some- 
thing about retirement. 

“Yes and no. I am retiring after a fashion, but very literally 
so in the modern use of the term. I’m just stopping for a new set 
of tires to continue better on the journey.”’ I smiled with him. 

‘Traveling where? The final lap to heaven?”’ 

“Yes and no, again. How can I answer? I am but a worm 
and no man. But I have the high ambition to enter upon a chrysalis 
stage and to emerge a beautiful butterfly winging my way in the 
warm light of the Sun of Justice.” 

“So it’s retiring for heaven after all. You're just turning 
fifty, active as ever and quite zealous, or so we all believed. What's 
the idea? I’m sure there’s more behind it.”’ 

“Take the first seat, bright one. I’m really getting young 
again, or rather catching my second wind, and I need a new set of 
tires that can hold the pressure under traffic strains without going 
flat. What I’m after is a new start. I still want to do something 
for Christ.” 

“Sounds funny to me. Your parish has been one of the most 
successful in the diocese, and that’s putting it mildly. Think of 
your financial status, your contributions to all diocesan and wider 
causes, your athletic teams, your church societies, your Communion 
statistics, and your school is the envy of all others in the city.” 

‘“That’s what they all say. But they judge in terms of the 
accepted standards of today and yesterday. We're in a changing 
age, and I'd like to go the change one better. I want to break com- 
pletely with the past and get a completely new start. You know, 
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a rebirth in water and the Holy Ghost, the beginnings of a new 
creature, etc.’’ And he chuckled. 

“Yes, but you’re not a modernist and never will be. And you 
cannot chuck tradition and remain Catholic, not even prepare your- 
self for heaven in that way.” 


“TI said ‘break with the past’ and not with tradition. By past 
I do not mean the distant bygone from which we are separated in 
almost every way; I mean the past as influencing the present, as 
almost controlling it in a mechanical manner—the immediate past, 
or the past of several centuries if you wish—for what are three or 
four hundred years in the eyes of eternity? There can be no ques- 
tion of breaking with tradition. Tradition is a living thing, which 
ipso facto rules out the view that traditon is made up of mere cus- 
toms or mechanical attitudes left to the present from the past. 
Tradition is life, flourishing life, at times transfiguring its environ- 
ment completely, and semi-dormant life at other times, smothering 
beneath a heap of external rubbish, sometimes strait-jacketed be- 
tween the mere letters of the law, but living withal. Tradition, the 
real living tradition of Christ, that is the very life of the Church. 
And no Catholic can separate himself from that without—well, 
you know! 

“Can anyone dare deny that we are far from a flourishing 
state of this living or Christian tradition? No, it would take an 
old-style protestant to do that, and the old-style protestant is dead, 
that is, the kind whose essence consists in protesting against Rome. 
To deny that we are far from a flourishing Christian spirit is to 
contradict the vicars of Christ. No Catholic can do that. We say so 
much about the supposed new things such as Catholic Action, and 
the like. No pope ever called Catholic Action something new. On 
the contrary, did not the Holy Father specifically deny that it was 
new and emphasize that it flourished from the very beginning and 
was a special characteristic of the early Christians? Catholic Action 
—that is the living tradition of the Church. What our past has 
transmitted to the present is something quite different—Catholic 
inaction it has been called and quite rightly. There’s your difference 
between tradition and the past. We must shake off the past in 
this sense, but we must do so only in order to bring tradition to 
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greater life. And as to the future, we must aim ever more to restore 
the true tradition and to shed off the shackles of the past.” 

The monsignor waved his hand, as I opened my mouth to 
speak. He set down his pipe. For some time he had been “‘smoking 
matches’ between sentences, but he was now too warmed up 
himself to keep his pipe a-burning. 

“That’s why we must break with the past, and in a sense 
break with it completely. Think of the way in which it warps 
our viewpoints. Why, when we began to hear again of the general 
priesthood of the faithful in our own generation, some good 
Catholics were genuinely horrified to see other Catholics preaching 
a protestant doctrine! And when the Mass-Drama was first pub- 
lished, a reviewer called the whole liturgical movement a revival of 
protestantism and not of genuine Catholic tradition! That’s why 
I want to break completely with the past and start anew. So you 
see, I’m re-tiring for a purpose. Onward, Christian soldiers!’’ 

“But won’t you find a new start hard, if it is really going to 
be a completely new one?” 

‘That remains to be seen. But I have one advantage. A man 
can do many things without finding them difficult if he has enough 
emotional steam stored up. And I am jealous as a bear, just fright- 
fully jealous.” 

“What now?” 

“Oh, I’ve been reading of the lucky pastors in the Parisian 
banlieue. They resigned secure and long established pastorates to 
start out anew—right from the very beginning. No established 
parishes in the banlieue. No Catholic tradition, of course, but also 
no immediate past to hamper the growth of any traditional seeds 
once sown. The workers pure barbarians, untouched by the exter- 
nal practices of present-day religion. Virgin soil, so to say, even 
if rocky. How I envy them.” 

“And so what?” 

‘That's what I want to talk over with anyone who is patient 
enough to listen. And so here I am, because you... .” 

The inevitable doorbell called me away, but not without test- 
ing the patience towards it I had developed through much effort. 

V. M. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA:IN ‘CHRISTO + 


WITH OuR For the past three years and more, ORATE FRATRES 
READERS has been making a special effort to show how partici- 
pation in the liturgy of the Church should affect a 
Christian’s entire life and activity. No longer was exclusive empha- 
sis laid on bringing the faithful to the altar; but the altar was also 
brought to man, to regulate and supernaturalize his daily life in all 
its various relations. In other words, integral Catholic living is the 
goal to be achieved. For, as St. Paul expresses it, all things are to 
be brought under the headship of Christ. The parallel commonly 
drawn between man’s “‘religious’’ and ‘‘profane’’ life, as if the two 
were mutually independent and even exclusive, has no foundation 
in fact. A baptized member of Christ is not a dual personality, one 
natural and the other supernatural; rather his human nature is 
supernaturalized, so that whatever he does, whether eating, drink- 
ing, or whatsoever else it may be, he must do all in Christ Jesus 
(cf. 1 Cor. x, 31). 

Since, therefore, man’s whole being is Christianized, all his 
actions should be Christ-like. Being governs operation. Hence our 
insistence on the essential relation between liturgy, the primary 
source of the Christ-life, and Catholic Action, the external opera- 
tion of the Spirit of Christ within us. For the same reason, we 
have in the past several years had almost a monthly article on the 
liturgy as the basis of Christian sociology. 


In view of our efforts to clarify these points, it was with 
heartfelt pleasure that we read in the June 24th issue of the Cath- 
olic Herald (London) of a memorandum on the interrelation of 
liturgy and Catholic Action that had been approved in detail by 
Cardinal Pizzardo, president of Catholic Action for the universal 
Church, and by Cardinal Hinsley, Archbishop of Westminster. 
The memorandum is so complete and to the point, and so mo- 
mentous in its implications, that we can only hope and pray that 
the leaders of Catholic Action in our country will take it to heart. 
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What a renewal of all things in Christ that would mean! It would 
effect the triumph of the personalist movement—in Christ, the 
person in whom we all share. 

Following is the text of the memorandum. We trust our 
readers and friends will make it as widely known as lies in their 
power. 

“The rdle of the liturgy in the sanctification and spiritual 
reconstruction of a Christian society. 


“‘1. Catholic Action is the organized apostolate of the Cath- 
olic laity under the direction of their pastors to promote and to 
foster the supernatural life first and principally among Catholics 
themselves. It is the active influence of the mystical body of Christ 
in every sphere of natural life. The object of Catholic Action is 
that Catholics should be themselves formed, and should form the 
world, in the spirit of Christ. Catholic Action aims at impressing 
the Christ-life on the world through the corporate and individual 
agency of all who possess the Christian spirit as active members of 
the mystical body. 


“*2. The chief means of spiritual formation for Catholics is 
active participation in the corporate sacrifice of the Mass, includ- 
ing frequent personal reception of holy Communion. There are 
many other means of sanctification and spiritual formation, but 
the chief means is active participation in the Mass. This is ‘the 
chief and indispensable source of the Christian spirit’ (Pius X, 
Motu Proprio, Introduction). 

‘The reason why the faithful come to church is ‘in order to 
derive piety from its chief source by taking an active part in the 
venerated Mysteries and the public solemn prayers of the Church’ 
(Pius XI, Ap. Const. Divini Cultus). 

“An active participation in the liturgy, and especially the 
Mass is, therefore, the chief source of sanctification and the Chris- 
tian spirit. 

“3, ‘Active participation’ in the Mass in the sense in which 
the Holy Father uses the term does not signify merely the outward 
and external performance of the rites, chant, words and so on of 
the Mass. 
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“It implies the interior devotion of mind and heart, the sin- 
cere inward acknowledgment of God's complete dominion over us 
and our subjection to Him. 

‘Active participation,’ in short, means a sincere inward 
acknowledgment of God (the interior sacrifice) expressed by par- 
ticipating in the words, rites, chant, etc., of the external sacrifice. 

“Properly understood, therefore, the liturgy is both the in- 
ternal homage of the soul and its outward bodily expression by 
means of the words, chant, ceremonies, etc., in the forms ordained 
by the Church for her solemn public worship. 

‘4. The liturgy and Catholic Action are thus respectively the 
mystical body at prayer and sacrifice, and the mystical body in 
action upon the world. Each of these functions requires the other. 

“True Christian formation by (chiefly) the corporate Sacrifice 
and prayer of the liturgy is the fundamental basis of Catholic 
Action. 

“5, ‘Active participation’ in the liturgy, properly understood, 
and Catholic Action are thus vitally connected.” 

All these things have of course been said before. We ourselves 
have reiterated them under one foim or another for years. But the 
high patronage under which this memorandum was issued—that 
of the official president of Catholic Action—will lend its message 
far more weight than any number of private agencies could com- 
mand. We again beg our readers to spread the good word. 

o 


A DIOCESAN CONFRATERNITY PROGRAM 


A recent issue of Catholic Action contained a statement of 
the progress made in the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine - 
gram of the diocese of St. Cloud. 

Some of the distinguishing characteristics of the St. Cloud 
activities seem to us to be: 1) the stressing of solid religious in- 
struction; 2) the progressive development of procedures in the 
light of experience; 3) the growing success of the work, especially 
in the avowed objective of making Catholics who are generally 
intelligent also intelligent specifically as Catholics—two things 
which should go hand in hand but unfortunately do not do so in 
ever so many instances. The aim of the program is therefore qual- 
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ity before quantity, the “‘edification’’ of a true leaven of Christ 
for helping to raise the general mass of the faithful. Yet even 
quantitatively there has been good success in regard to both 
aspects of the program, i.e, the adult study clubs and the religion 
classes among the Catholic students of the public schools. 


“More than six thousand laymen and women have been 
active in study clubs, which number about seven hundred in the 
diocese,’’ we read in regard to the past fall and spring terms. 
“The population of the diocese is 78,000; the number of parishes 
130. This means that one out of every six adults in the diocese 
has been enrolled in a religious study club. As regards the instruc- 
tion of high school students, 2,500 have been enrolled in classes 
of two periods a week.” 

The text used in both of the general projects is the first 
volume of Catholic Truth tn Survey reviewed in a previous issue 
of O. F. In accordance with the purposes of the text, the aim of 
the confraternity clubs was based on the ‘‘truly Catholic formula 
that doing follows thinking,’’ on the primary need of genuine 
instruction and information, and “‘the making known of Catholic 
truths as vital ideas.’’ Various frills and peripheral activities found 
in the confraternity programs of some other dioceses have been 
studiously avoided, since in so many of them “‘religious truth is 
accidental to much secular information and argument.” 


“Catholics need understanding of basic and fundamental 
Catholic doctrines,’” we are again told. “If they once possess 
these, they can relate them to the thinking and propaganda which 
confront them; but if they do not possess them, the most expert 
social and political application of religion fails.’’ 

The activities of the current Church year were divided into 
two seasons of eight weeks, with the feasts of Christmas and Cir- 
cumcision in between. Mimeographed aids were given the people, 
based on the materials of the official text mentioned above. Here 
too there was an interesting advance made. For the fall session the 
mimeographed sheets contained questions and answers or else fur- 
ther explanations. Hence these could readily be accepted as a sub- 
stitute for the text and its study as well as for individual thinking. 
The second set of mimeographed aids, for the late winter session, 
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changed this approach. After some general hints given on the first 
page, the remaining seven pages give each the assigned topic and 
page number, and then merely a set of leading questions with 
sufficient space for writing in the answers. Thus the study club 
members were led to seeking these answers for themselves and 
expressing them in their own language. The success of this latter 
method in arousing personal thinking was most gratifying as was 
the success of the general program for the year. 

‘The reaction of the members who have been guided into this 
type of religious study,’’ the Reverend Ferdinand C. Falque, dio- 
cesan director of Catholic Action, sums up, “indicates that it can be 
as interesting and satisfying as the most sociological or apologetical 
application. The enthusiastic response of so many and the new 
interest in religion and its needs bear testimony to the fact.” 

Undoubtedly the new method and the clear statement of aims 
and means had much to do with this success. After explaining the 
new question-without-answer method the first-page explanation 
of the second set of aids continues as follows: 

“Questions that arise during the meetings, which cannot be 
answered to everyone’s satisfaction, should be written on a slip of 
paper and given to the pastor. If there are enough such questions, 
the pastor will call a meeting of all engaged in study club work 
and answer the questions. Otherwise he may answer them in con- 
nection with the weekly Sunday instruction at Mass.”’ 

° 
LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE’ 


After deciding to form a chapter for the recitation of the 
divine office, our first step was to make an earnest attempt to sim- 
plify the task of finding the parts proper to the Hours for each 
day. When each of the group of seven had been assigned his par- 
ticular Hour, we followed what we believed to be the easiest way 
of becoming acquainted with the Day Hours. First of all, we read 
all the introductory pages. In these pages are listed the divisions of 





1The following practical method of learning to recite the divine office has 
ben contributed by Blaine Cook, student-organizer of the League at St. John’s 
University (Collegeville), with the collaboration of Joseph Achatz, a fellow 
member. These observations are based on their own experiences in learning to 
recite the office and in teaching others to do the same. 
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the book: namely, the psalter (pages 1-316), which contains the 
office for each day of the week; secondly, the proper of the season 
(pages 317-577), which consists of the feasts and seasons consti- 
tuting the temporal cycle of the Church year, such as Lent, Paschal- 
tide, etc.; thirdly, the proper of the saints (pages 579-879), in- 
cluding the feasts of certain saints; lastly, the common of the 
saints (pages 881-960), a group of offices which are shared by 
many saints in common, e.g., common of the apostles, of martyrs, 
of confessors, etc. In the introductory pages is also listed the order 
to be followed for each office. 


Upon reading this introduction, each member took it upon 
himself to read the pamphlet entitled The Breviary and the Laity. 
This publication proved very useful; especially its appendix afford- 
ed the readers a very helpful guide to the different offices. In this 
pamphlet was also contained the order of the different Hours. On 
comparison of the Hours, we found that the three Hours of Terce, 
Sext and None were identical in structure; therefore, to make it 
easier for ourselves, we began to learn the order of these three 
Hours first. 


As soon as our group became familiar with the order of these 
three Hours, we proceeded to learn the use of the Ordinal. The 
first thing we did was to memorize the abbreviations and their 
significance (the explanation of the Ordina] is found on the first 
page). We found, however, that nothing is ever listed for these 
three Hours, except the ferial prayers (indicated by fer pr), if and 
when they were to be said. However, the indication of the office 
to be said is given at Lauds in the Ordinal; namely, whether the 
office is to be a feria, or a feast of the A or B class. 


Our group also set down a set of rules which the members 
were always to follow when reading their own particular Hours. 
Firstly, they would always read the rubrics before each part of the 
office (the rubrics in the breviary are usually printed in red). 
Secondly, the rubrics contained in the Ordinal would take prefer- 
ence over the rubrics contained in Day Hours. Thirdly, if there 
was any doubt about some part of the office, they were to ask the 
parish priest for advice. 
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LITURGICAL To judge from newspaper reports, the first national 
BRIEFS Canadian Eucharistic Congress, held at Quebec from 
June 22 to 26, was a brilliant and inspiring cele- 
bration. Not so prominent in the news was the fact that the Con- 
gress devoted a major portion of its study and discussion sessions 
to the Eucharist as sacrifice, and to the purpose and need of active 
participation therein. Since Cardinal Villeneuve was the principal 
sponsor of the event, this was to be expected (cf. articles ‘‘A Car- 
dinal Speaks’’ in our February, March, and April issues). But it 
is also indicative of the progress of the liturgical renewal that 
Eucharistic congresses are generally concerning themselves more 
and more with the sacrificial aspects of the Eucharist. Another 
instance that immediately comes to mind is the Congress held early 
this summer at Great Falls, Mont., where systematic instruction in 
popular participation in holy Mass prepared the ground for a 
magnificent exemplification of corporate worship. 


We are sorry that the information concerning the summer 
school of liturgical music which is being conducted at St. Michael’s 
College, Toronto, Ont., reached us too late for publication in our 
previous issue. The school is under the distinguished patronage 
of eleven members of the Canadian hierarchy. Besides the musical 
training offered, there is a course in ‘‘Liturgy as the Basis and 
Inspiration of Chant’’ by our associate editor, Rev. Vincent Ken- 
nedy, C.S.B., and another on ‘‘Ecclesiastical Legislation on Church 
Music’ by Rev. Gerald Phelan. The singing of Vespers and Com- 
pline by the students is one of the additional advantages offered. 


The diocese of Rochester, N. Y., is sponsoring a “‘liturgical 
week” from August 16 to 18. The daily program includes a High 
Mass, two lectures on the liturgy by a member of the ORATE FRA- 
TRES staff, and another on the teaching of liturgical music by Rev. 
Benedict Ehmann, chant instructor at the minor seminary of 
Rochester. 


“It was in New York that a priest said to me, describing the 
churches with six, eight, ten crowded public Masses on Sundays 
and holy days, the communion-rails thronged: ‘It frightens me, 
all that individual devotion, all those very private intentions, 
without any conscious unity or relating oneself to the others and 
to all the Church. The idea of the Lord’s Supper is gone—it has 
become private prayers coram Sanctissimo’.”.—DONALD ATT- 
WATER, in the Dublin Review, April, 1938. 
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THE ENGLISH OF OUR PRAYERS 


To the Editor:—Mr. Attwater has done a good service in opening a dis- 
cussion of this question. Fortunately, in his case, when he uses the word 
“English,” we are left in no doubt as to his use of that word. He asks, 
or so it seems to mc, that we return to a vernacular cleansed of latinisms, 
which in themselves are too uften evidence of slipshod methods of trans- 
lation and of an imperfect knowledge of the possibilities of English as a 
medium for conveying the thought expressed in other languages. 

I hope that no one will think that I desire for a moment to make 
it easy to supply English translations of prayers which lose a great deal 
of their dignity when removed from their proper setting in Latin. It has 
been said that only a bishop gains by translation, and all that we suggest 
is that those who will take the trouble to attain a knowledge of French 
and German in order that they may read books and periodicals in those 
languages, may reasonably be asked to take the trouble to acquire a knowl- 
edge of Latin which is a far more widely used language. 

But there are good reasons for translations, the most valid being the 
need of those who cannot acquire a knowledge of any language but their 
own—not a very large class, perhaps, but deserving of all the help we 
can give them. And there is a much larger class, unfamiliar with the 
subtleties of the Latin language, who are helped by translations of such 
works as the Summa, and who will have a much clearer idea of the enor- 
mous importance of the subject treated in Le Nombre Musical, when the 
translation of that work is completed. (At the moment they are more or 
less at the mercy of tendencious persons who trust that a good many can- 
not read that work in the original.) 

I do not think that it is too much to ask, as Mr. Attwater evidently 
does, that if we must, for good reasons, have translations into the vernac- 
ular, and if that vernacular, in our case, is English, care should be taken 
that the English conforms to a standard the observance of which we 
require in books of other kinds. 

Let us take for example a word in common use, “paste.” Now to me, 
and in all probability to you, this word means, and was meant ever since 
we were children, a sticky mixture that the man used who came in the 
spring to put new papers on the walls. As we grew older we heard it used 
in connection with certain kinds of jewelry, contemptuously by those who 
had diamonds of their own, and with respect by those who happened to 
know that paste, in that sense, may be worth more than diamonds some- 
times. Almond paste, anchovy paste, we know them well; those are the 
ideas which are in our minds when we use the word at all. But there is 
another use of the word—and I have no hesitation in calling it a dis- 
astrous use of the word, when I consider the above connotations—which 
occurs in a very important place: the epistle of Easter. There we read: 
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“Brethren, purge out the old leaven, that you may be a new paste, as 
you are unleavened; for Christ our pasch is sacrificed.” 

What does that sentence mean? It must mean something. In the 
gospel that follows we have: “You seek Jesus of Nazareth, who was cruci- 
fied: He is risen, He is not here.” Ah! that means something, doesn’t it? 
Those are plain simple words which we use every day telling us of the 
corner stone of our Catholic faith. But there is is: that word “paste.” 

I hear that we may soon have a more comprehensible version of the 
bible in English. It may not come in my day, but I should be glad to 
know that it was a possibility, because to me the bible is such an over- 
whelmingly important collection of books bound up in one, and because 
no earnest student of the liturgy can hope to be of much use unless he or 
she is steeped in the language and thought of the bible. The only real and 
true bible-Christian is a Catholic. No one but a Catholic can hope to 
understand the bible, which was written under the inspiration of God, 
for Catholics. And Catholics of all people have a right to have the bible 
in a form which they can understand. The Mass of Easter day, apart from 
the prayers and the sequence, is taken wholly from the bible. Practically 
the whole of the divine office, that broadcast of prayer which cannot be 
measured by any human art, comes to us from the bible. We love the 
liturgy, we try our little best to make others love the liturgy, because 
in that way we know that we are teaching ourselves and others to speak 
to our Lord and King in words which are not our words, and we insist, 
and we must go on insisting, that the words we use come from the heart 
and are guided and governed by the understanding. They are not empty 
meaningless words, they must be neither. If we do not understand the 
words we are using, and small blame to us for that, we must have those 
words changed so that we do understand them. 

Yours in Christ, 
CHARLTON BENEDICT WALKER 


Doway, Golden Valley, South Africa 


To the Editor:—It has been pointed out to me that the second paragraph 
in my article on “Adoration and Worship” in your May issue might lead 
readers to suppose that Father Mutch had misquoted my words in a pre- 
vious article. My footnote, however, should make it clear that it was a 
question of interpretation, not of strict quotation. Again, in the fourth 
paragraph, I quoted him but without sufficient of his context, with the 
result that it might appear that “Father Mutch did not know what he 
was talking about.” This inadequate quotation was due to carelessness 
and haste on my part, and I am sincerely sorry if I appeared to do any 
such injustice to Father Mutch, who obviously is well informed on the 


matter under discussion. 
DoNaLp ATTWATER 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ADDRESSES AND SERMONS. By the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani. 
Benziger Bros., New York, N. Y. 1938. Pp. x-348. Cloth, $2.50. 
The most striking thing about this collection of sermons by our 

Apostolic Delegate is the wide range of subjects treated and, more impor- 

tant, the solid instructive value of the individual contributions. Of par- 

ticular interest to our readers are the chapters on “The Eucharistic Life” 

(pp. 187-197), “Charity and the Mass” (pp. 197-206), and “The Ca- 

thedral and the Family” (pp. 278-283). His Excellency’s instructions to 

the N. C. C. W. on a program of Catholic Action in the Christian home 
are memorable: “A program that would seek to introduce the custom of 
family prayer, particularly during the Holy Season of Lent; . . . a pro- 
gram that in cooperation with the parish priest would promote in the 

Catholic home a closer and more informed cooperation with the liturgical 

life of the Church; a program that would seek to have the family and 

the home a center of its own Christian and Catholic life, whereby that 
life would pour forth to serve our beloved Church, and all of human 
society.” 

G. L. D. 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN ETHICS AND SOCIOLOGY. By the Rt. Rev. 
Simon Deploige. Translated by Rev. Charles Miltner, C.S.C. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1938. Pp. iv-386. Cloth, $3.00. 

The nineteenth century witnessed a great debate on the “scientific” 
character of history: is history a science? if not, what is it? Though the 
results of the debate remained inconclusive, historians have quietly gone 
about their business writing history, undisturbed by what now appears to 
have been an idle dispute. One practical American, a decade or so ago, 
very irreverently defined history as “bunk.” Sociology is at present the 
subject of controversy as was history fifty years ago, and more than one 
impatient philosopher and scientist had been severely tempted to call 
“bunk” much of what passes currently as “social science.” There is no 
general agreement on the nature of sociology as a “science,” nor whether 
it is to be considered as descriptive or normative. The physical scientist 
has nothing but scorn for the “inexactness” of the “laws” of the social 
scientist, and the social scientist somewhat apologetically asks his public 
to be patient and to give him as much time as the physicist has had to 
discover his laws. At the bottom of the confusion lies a dangerous identi- 
fication of the term “law” as used in physical science with the term as 
used by the social scientist, which is part of the legacy of Comtian posi- 
tivism and has inspired most of what goes under the name of sociology 
up to date. There is a naive belief that social progress will be commen- 
surate with progress in physical science once social science has discovered 
laws of the same character and exactness as has physics, and that the only 
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hindrance to such discovery is the extreme complexity of the laws of 
human society as compared with the relative simplicity of physical laws. 

What is left out of account here is man’s conscious power of self- 
determination which makes the discovery of “laws” of society identical 
with those of physics an impossible chimera. Dr. Charles Beard has in re- 
cent times uttered some very astringent and justified criticism of this type 
of “social physics.” He has drawn a conclusion, unwelcome perhaps to 
some social scientists, but true nonetheless: “The scientific method has 
been defeated in the effort to reach its supreme goal—the reduction of 
large areas of human affairs to isolated groupings subject to unequivocal 
law; and were it to reach its impossible goal, victory would be defeat for 
mankind, that is, imprisonment in a doom actually foreknown.” (The 
Open Door at Home, p. 15). 

The book under review is a defence of ethics as a science in the tra- 
ditional sense against the positivistic conception of sociology which most 
social scientists have hoped would in time replace the traditional ethics 
considered by them as unscientific and outmoded. This work, which ap- 
peared in a first edition before, and saw a second edition after the war, 
was written by the since deceased former president of the Higher Institute 
of Philosophy of the University of Louvain. It undertakes a searching 
examination of the ideas and ideals of the French school of sociology once 
headed by Emile Durkheim, traces its German origins, points out the 
weaknesses of its positions, and exposes its failure to attain the objectives 
it set before itself. The negative criticism is supplemented by an exposi- 
tion and defence of the Thomistic conception of ethics, which, unlike the 
“natural law” ethics of Rousseau and Hobbes criticized by the sociolo- 
gists, is not abstract and arbitrarily a@ priori in its method, but is firmly 
based on human nature as it reveals itself to observation and experience. 

E. K. 


GOD, MAN, AND THE UNIVERSE. An Answer to the Godless. Edited by 
Ivan Kologriwof, S.J. English translation edited by Aloysius Ambruzzi, 
S.J. George E. J. Coldwell, Ltd., London, England. 1937. Pp. xxiv-594. 
Cloth, 6s. 

Though individual communists may not always be militantly athe- 
istic, whether through ignorance or through policy, communism as a doc- 
trine is essentially incompatible with theism and with Christianity as doc- 
trines. Earl Browder’s recent invitation to Catholics to cooperate with 
communists appears singularly hypocritical, or perhaps it is really a con- 
fession of weakness forced from the communist party leaders by the slow- 
ness of Americans to flock to their standard. Such weakness, if weakness 
there is, must not however become an occasion for complacency. In Rus- 
sia and in Spain communists were at first an apparently negligible minor- 
ity which, favored by conditions of ignorance and economic misery 
among the people, succeeded in drenching both these countries in blood. If 
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the practical reform of economic morals and the alleviation of misery is 
immediately urgent, the intellectual defence of Christianity against its 
newest and most implacable foe is no less important. Seventeen contribu- 
tors, theologians, philosophers, and scientists recently produced in French 
a handbook of defence: Somme Catholique contre les Sans-Dieu, of which 
the present volume is an English translation (here and there a bit weak 
as a translation). It is a refutation of the Antireligious Manual published 
by the Central Council of the Union of the Militant Godless of the U. 
S. S. R. An appendix contains the encyclical letter “On Atheistic Com- 
munism” and a handy bibliography of works of reference. The book han- 
dies the various questions in the same order as the Manual. Besides sec- 
tions dealing with the existence of God, evolution, the soul, religion, 
Christ, Christianity, the Catholic Church, and capitalism, one section 
explains and refutes dialectical materialism, the official philosophy of 
communism, and a final division presents a thorough and very valuable 
discussion of the origin and development of the godless movement and its 
action in the world. A good index makes reference easy. A very useful and 
moderately priced addition to the bookshelf of any study club. 


HYMNS TO THE CHURCH. By Gertrude von Le Fort. Translated into 

English by Margaret Chanler. Sheed & Ward, New York, N. Y. 1937. 

Pp. 68. Cloth, $1.00. 

In the poems of the first half of this slender volume, under the gen- 
eral title of ““To the Church,” the poet addresses a rapturous panegyric 
to the mystical body of Christ; in those of the second half the Church, 
as the bride of Christ, alternately rejoices and sorrows with her divine 
Bridegroom as the liturgical year unfolds. The first half is strongly remi- 
niscent of the psalms, both in cadence and content; the second half, in 
which the Church speaks, is a judicious paraphrase of the hymns and 
lessons of the various seasons of the Church year and of some of the 
greater feasts: Corpus Christi, feast of the Sacred Heart, of Christ the 
King, etc. 

Both the author and the translator are to be congratulated on hav- 
ing given us great poetry. But more important is the fact that the Church 
—not a church, nor a particular devotion, or saint, or mystery, but the 
Church, the mystical body of Christ—has been felt to be a subject worthy 
of treatment. Moreover, in these pages she emerges in full beauty and 
power. Hymns to the Church are a ripe literary fruit of the awakened 
Christian consciousness concerning the mystical Christ. Although the au- 
thor is at present more popularly known for her novels, we venture to 
predict that her fame will in the future rest securely on these verses. The 
English version is equal in every way to the widely hailed French transla- 
tion, which appeared some years ago in La Vie Intellectuelle (vol. 32, pp. 
132 ff.) and to which Paul Claudel penned a memorable preface. 
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DAS JAHR DES HEILES. Klosterneuburger Liturgieckalender. By P. Pius 

Parsch. 12th Edition. Vol. I: Christmas Cycle. Vol. II: Eastertide. Ver- 

lag Volksliturgisches Apostolat, Klosterneuburg b. Wien, Austria. 1938. 

Pp. 528 and 728. Cloth, $1.25 and $1.65. (Obtainable from the Liturgi- 

cal Press.) 

Consistent readers of OraTe Fratres will know that we consider 
this commentary on the liturgical year by Pius Parsch the best work of 
its kind in existence. (Cf. the March issue, pp. 237-239, for a detailed 
review of the French translation.) The present edition, of which the 
third volume is expected any day, represents an improvement insofar as 
the material has been arranged to facilitate its use for sermons and for 
mental prayer. Furthermore, the author has seen fit to substitute full-page 
colored illustrations of the principal mysteries of the Church year for the 
numerous symbolical drawings contained in previous volumes. Personally, 
we preferred “the old order of things,” although the new illustrations 
have been given a hearty welcome by most European reviewers. The price 
of the volumes is unbelievably low. For all who strive to live with the 
Church’s life throughout the year and who have at least a fair reading 
knowledge of German, Das Jahr des Heiles is the best guide obtainable. 
It will help to make every day a dies salutis. 

G. L. D. 


MORALE ET CORPS MYSTIQUE. By Rev. Emile Mersch, S.J. (Museum 
Lessianum. Section théologique. No. 34.) Desclée de Brouwer & Cie., 
Paris, France. 1937. Pp. 276. 

To his excellent and most important work of historical theology, Le 
Corps Mystique du Christ, Father Mersch has added what he modestly calls 
a sketch for a future larger specifically Christian and theological ethics. 
The new volume is a collection of articles that he had published in various 
reviews and has considerably revised for publication in their present form, 
in order to satisfy a commonly felt and often expressed desire for an 
ethics addressed to members of Christ as members of Christ and inspired 
by the great Christian dogmas, especially the Incarnation and man’s incor- 
poration with Christ. The positive and clear, expository manner in which 
the Christian moral life is presented in these pages, free from any shadow 
of polemics, gives them an uncommon vigor. 

More than two-thirds of the book is devoted to the dogmatic foun- 
dation of the Christian life: religion, Christianity, Catholicism; the Incar- 
nation and the moral life; Christian holiness, holiness of the members of 
Christ; the prayers of the members of Christ; the priesthood of the faith- 
ful in Christ; the mystical body and contemporary society. The remainder 
develops the moral applications: Christian poverty; love, marriage, chas- 
tity; authority, obedience; the obedience of children and citizens; reli- 
gious obedience. 

After reading this excellent sketch which promises so well, one can 
only hope and pray that the author may not be delayed too long in giving 
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us the larger treatise of moral theology for which these pages are a prelim- 


inary study. 
E. K. 


THE PRAYERS OF THE MISSAL. II: The Offertory Prayers and the Post 
Communions. By Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J. Sheed & Ward, New York, 
N. Y. 1938. Pp. 113. Cloth, $1.00. 


The “With Our Readers” editorial in the February issue welcomed 
Father Martindale’s first volume of Prayers of the Missal. The present 
work deserves the same welcome. The “Offertory Prayers” are of course 
the secrets, the sole prayers of offering before the procession became obso- 
lete. The translation is vigorous and makes good English sense—that was 
the author’s first intention—even at the expense sometimes of smoothness 
and often of beauty. The commentary is practical and stimulatingly 
fresh, only there isn’t enough of it to make the volume serviceable either 
for regular mental prayer or for preaching outlines. However, what there 
is of it will be found well worth while. The book is dedicated to the 
Archbishop of Westminster, Cardinal Hinsley: “Almost immediately after 
coming to Westminster, you turned your mind—and ours—towards Mass. 
. . » The Holy Father had for long been urging something of the sort. He 
wanted Catholics—having made sure of their ‘obligations’—-to have an 
appetite for Mass—ea appetere per quae veraciter vivunt—and to co- 
offer it because they loved it, and preferred to be there, and were sorry 
when they could not be. Our ancestors felt that the day on which they 


had not ‘seen God’ was lost.” 
G. &. BD. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Litur- 
gical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later. 

THE AMERICA PRESS, New York, N. Y.: An American Woman. The Story 
of Elizabeth Ann Bayley Seton. By Rev. Leonard Feeney, S.J. 1938. Pp. 
272. Cloth, $2.00. On the Holy Ghost. Encyclical of His Holiness Pope 
Leo XIII. Arranged for Study Clubs with Bibliography. Pamphlet, five 
cents. 

BENZIGER BROS, New York N. Y.: Love Folds Its Wings. By Sister M. 
Eleanore, C.S.C. 1938. Pp. 103. Cloth, $1.25. 

CARROLL'S, Perth, Western Australia: The Perth Scheme of Religious Edu- 
cation. By Rev. John T. McMahon. 1938. Pp. 74. Paper, Is. 

INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Why the Press Failed on Spain. By Rev. Joseph F. Thorning. Pamphlet, 
five cents. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., New York, N. Y.: The Eastern Branches of 
the Catholic Church. Six Studies on the Oriental Rites. With an Introduc- 
tion by Donald Attwater. 1938. Pp. xii-110. Cloth, $1.50. 

ST. COLUMBAN’S FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY, St. Columban’s, Neb.: 
A Layman of China. Joseph Lo Pa-hong. By Rev. Patrick O’Connor. 
Pamphlet, five cents. 
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